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EDITORIAL. 


WE give space this month to practical library binders to describe 
their work as they see it. Such an arrangement will commend 
itself to our readers, we hope, as there is no more present question 
with the librarian, and especially the public librarian. Since the 
war the quality of book-papers has been such that binding has 
become the most formidable item in his annual budget except 
salaries and new book purchase. The cases in which publishers 
issue their books used to give about 60 issues before re-binding was 
necessary; now they rarely give half that number. Binders have 
shown considerable ingenuity in discovering new methods of sewing, 
lining and strengthening, to meet the perishable qualities of the 
per. Whether they have succeeded or not librarians may judge. 
The ideal binding for a reference book is an imperishable one ; for 
a lending library book one that lasts in pleasant complexion just 
as long as the paper holds together. Anything less or more appears 
to be uneconomical. 
* 
The Association of Assistant Librarians is to be congratulated 
on having exceeded the 1,000 mark in its membership. The numbers 
would sound small in America, seeing that the A.L.A. has a 10,000 
membership ambition ; it is, however, one of the largest, if not the 
largest, library society in Europe. The Annual Report of the Junior 
Association, from which we have taken the above figures, makes 
encouraging reading for those who have the future of the library 
movement at heart. It is a record of consistent activity all over 
the country, and the total number of meetings at which library 
affairs were discussed must have been very large. We note that a 
revised edition of Sequels is to be produced; this work of Mr. T. 
Aldfred’s deserves to be expanded. We see, too, with interested appre- 
ciation, that the Carnegie Trustees have made a gift of £50 to enable 
representatives of the provincial ‘‘ Divisions” (Branches) to attend 
the Jubilee Conference of the Library Association this year. 


It would be a happy event, and most appropriate for a jubilee 
year, if some effort could be made this year to bring the Library 
Association and the A.A.L. into working relationship. That, as 
we understand, is one purpose of the much anticipated new con- 
stitution of the Library Association. We wish it success, for if 
the movement in which we are engaged is to become of any impor- 
tance, there must be more unity than now. It is ridiculous that in 
a profession so limited in the numbers of its workers these should 
be split into the four divisions that exist—the L.A., the A.A.L., 
the A.S.L.T.B., and now the C.L.C.; mystical initials which the 
initiated may translate. On analysis it will be found that the only 
grounds of division are merely administrative, and that the 
“ librarianship ’ used by all of them is practically identical. As 
we said last month, we should deplore any union which meant so 
thorough an absorption that any one of these groups was rendered 
inarticulate. That, however, is only a matter of adjustment; the 
main point to be made is that all these are branches of one tree 
which ought to be united to one stem. We are informed that Col. 
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Luxmoore Newcombe, the popular librarian of the Central Library 
for Students, has been elected Chairman of Council to the London 
and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association. This gives 
Mr. Newcombe a desirable platform from which to make known to 
his colleagues about him the very strong claims of that library. 
It is one of the most significant phenomena of the modern lib 
movement, because it furnishes, through what are most infelici- 
tously called its “ outlier ’’ libraries, a link between the institutional, 
private and public libraries, that must have an even greater influence 
than the one that can immediately be seen. Col. Newcombe has 
ambitions to centre, in one building, the Central Library and all 
the library associations and bibliographical societies. This, in con- 
junction with the proposed new constitution of the L.A., may 
furnish us with the long-suggested and desired library institute. 
* 


Can there be any reason for the exasperating delay in the issue 
of the Departmental Committee’s Report on Libraries? It is now 
six months or more since we were informed that its issue was 
imminent. Programmes of discussion based upon it, by anticipa- 
tion, have had to be changed, as was the case of the English Associa- 
tion, which was to discuss it at Bedford College on May 28th and 
was unable to do so. Such suspense may be good for our souls ; 
it is bad for our nerves, tempers and appreciation of the celerity of 


Government departments. 
* 


Some day a librarian, other than one directing the British 
Museum, may figure in a high position in the Birthday or other 
Honours List. It will be a just recognition of services rendered to 
the public that are too much overlooked. We could mention a 
few names, but resist the temptation for obvious reasons. Mean- 
while the O.B.E. has been bestowed upon Mr. Frank Pacy, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Library Association, whose services to 
librarianship are thus somewhat meagrely recognised: a knight- 
hood would have been more appropriate. However, in gratitude 
for small laurels we congratulate their distinguished and esteemed 
recipient most heartily. 
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SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDING 
By Ben RILey, M.P. 
TuE continued expansion of Public, Rural, and School Libraries 
and general educational institutions has very naturally called for 
increasing attention to the best and most economical methods of 
dealing with the binding and repair of the ever-increasing and vast 
uantities of books for public use. Forty years ago when the Public 
ibrary movement was in its comparative infancy, Librarians had 
to put up with the inefficiency and waste of the ordinary binding 
done in small workshops, where the binding of library books was 
sandwiched between bank ledgers, pamphlets and invoice books— 
often waiting for three or six months before receiving attention. 

Then about 1890 a few firms began to specialize in Library 
Binding. Librarians began to be alert as to the importance of 
insisting on proper methods which would give durability and value 
for public expenditure, and from these two parallel tendencies has 
come the modern Public Library Bookbinding. 

THE UNIFORM SPECIFICATION. 

One of the first results of the growth of Public Library Binding 
was the tendency for Librarians to tie the binder down to a Uniform 
Specification—all books to be hand-sewn through the fold “ one 
sheet on”’; best split black boards, etc., etc. This uniform specification, 
in days when the quality of the — of the majority of books was 
good, and machine sewing had not been developed to a satisfactory 
degree of efficiency, had not only a great deal to be said for it, but 
was probably necessary. With the enormously varying quality 
and class of paper now used in book production, experience has 
proved beyond any doubt that the uniform specification is no longer 
applicable. To get the maximum durability, each book should be 
treated according to the nature, substance and quality of the paper. 
Hence, library binders have in recent years been developing 
methods which have come as the result of experience. 

SEWING THE FOUNDATION. 

Formerly it was held that every book should be sewn through 
the fold by hand. In the up-to-date bindery to-day there are 
usually at least three methods in use—books of good quality paper 
are sewn through the fold either by hand or machine ; books with 
soft, spongy, or thick paper, are usually lined with tough bank 
paper on each leaf and sewn through the fold; and books of thin 
flexible paper are sewn by the American Oversewing Machine. 

One of the most useful recent improvements is the lining of 
each leaf down the fold (where the paper is suitable) with bank 
paper, and then sewing through the fold. Formerly this had to 

done by hand, which made this method costly. e application 

of machinery to the lining of the sections now enables the binder 
to use this method without any additional cost. 
THE OVERSEWING MACHINE. 

For many years there has been great difference of opinion as 
to the merits of oversewing. Formerly when oversewing was done 
by hand—often very irregularly—it was very unsatisfactory. The 
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invention, however, of the Oversewing Machine, has greatly mini- 
mised the objection of oversewing. This machine gives a sewing 
of great durability, uniformity, and flexibility. For large books 
with thin paper, and fiction with common paper, its work is excel- 
lent and very economical. 

THE SCORING MACHINE. 

This machine is now supplementary to the Oversewer. It 
automatically creases the sections at the back before sewing, so as 
to give flexibility in opening. By this means, books printed on the 
very stiff and hard papers open quite freely. 

THE SANDING MACHINE. 

One of the objections which has hitherto attached to 
has been that, in many books, it has been necessary to cut the folds 
of the sections at the back, thereby reducing the margins in the fold. 
This is no longer necessary. Now there is a Book Sanding Machine 
with a very rapidly revolving emery belt. The backs of the books 
are placed against this revolving belt which removes the particles 
of glue, etc., and makes the back quite smooth without cutting. 
This machine is also useful for dealing with the edges of books 
with small margins, which will not permit of having the edges cut 
in the guillotine. Also for smoothing and cleaning the edges of re- 
cased books, and for special books where no trimming is required. 


MoRE ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS. 

Recently there has been a development to introduce more 
colour and variation into library bindings. This has taken 
two forms : first, by using lighter and a greater variety of colours, 
and secondly, by giving some decoration to the backs of the books, 
other than the usual plain fillets which have been, and are still 
largely used. Machines are now available which enable the library 
binder to decorate his bindings either with blind or gold ornaments 
with very little additional labour. 


RE-INFORCED BINDINGS. 

One of the recent developments which has proved very popular 
is the method of supplying books RE-INFORCED in the publishers’ 
covers. The RE-INFORCING consists of re-sewing the books in the 
special library sewing, attaching strong cloth-jointed end-papers, 
and re-inforcing back into the publisher’s case. Books —— in 
this way will last until the publisher’s cover is worn out. ey will 
give on an average a circulation of from 70 to 80 issues, as against 
about 20 when purchased in the ordinary publishers’ bindings. 
In about 75 per cent. of cases books supplied in this way will not 

uire again to be withdrawn from circulation for repairs or re- 
binding. Libraries purchasing their books in this way are enabled 
to save at least 50 per cent. of their re-binding costs, and, at the 
same time, largely avoid the inconvenience of withdrawing books 
from circulation for repairs or re-binding. 

By these various improvements and the handling of large 

uantities of work by the same binder, library binding is now being 
) a both economically and efficiently. With increased equipment 
and organisation, the binder is able to deal expeditiously with his 
work and thereby meet the convenience of library users. 
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THE DUNN DECORATOR. 
WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES. 
By Duyy. 
THE aptitude of the comparison of public lending libraries to 
“* mausoleums ” and of the books they contain to “ funeral caskets ” 
may be open to question, but there can be no manner of doubt 
whatever that these comparisons are an expression of a steadily 
growing desire on the part of Librarians for more attractive looking 


The rapid growth of 
the public lending library 
movement has made variety 
and attractiveness of library 
bindings an evident fact. 
Books make an appeal from 
the physical side. A good 
book quite frequently lies 
neglected because of its un- 
inviting format; an in- 
different book in a tasteful 
binding always attracts. An 
authority on library service 
says: public library 
» may quite properly be com- 
» pared to a good store; if 
the stock is good-looking, 
the public will use it: if it 
be commonplace and drab- 
looking, the public will not 
use it. The librarian whose 
books are good-looking will 

Tae Dunn Decorator. ‘sell’ best to his public.” 

The uninviting appearance of present-day library bindings is 
deplored by librarians but must be tolerated for reasons of economy. 
Artistic effect, or “ finish” in the bookbinding craft is an extra 
that must be reckoned with, and the library binder with the very 
best intentions in the world has, until now, found it an economic 
impossibility to produce artistic bindings at the cost of plain work. 


Owing to the great economy of time effected by the “ Dunn 
Decorator” in the highly skilled and expensive work of book 
finishing, and owing to this machine’s infinite capacity for decorative 
work, there is not the remotest doubt that it will revolutionise 
present methods of book finishing, and mark the beginning of a new 
epoch in library bookbinding. 

In the limited space of this article it is not possible to do more 
than merely indicate the nature and scope of the ‘‘ Dunn Decorator” 
in relation to library binding. This machine has the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only one in existence for finishing “ bound ” 
books and it is a testimonial to its efficiency that leading library 
binders in America have had it under trial and have not only 
acclaimed it a marvelous achievement, but have already concluded an 
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Agreement for its sale in America andCanada. Unlike many valuable 
inventions this machine did not evolve from any accidental cir- 
cumstances but is the result of 10 years’ persistent and directed effort 
to produce more attractive bindings, at no extra cost. 

In no sense whatever is this machine a new form of “ Blocking 
Press "’ as some may be disposed to imagine ; because the blocking 
press decorates flat work only and must have long runs of the same 
book, whereas this machine decorates nothing but rounded or 
“bound "’ work of miscellaneous sizes and thickness and titles. The 
machine operates in precisely the same way as hand tools are 
manipulated ; the variety of its decorative work is only limited 
by the variety of the tools stocked; one set of designs is simply 
and quickly exchanged for another, and the quality of the work 
itself is at least equal to hand work. 
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Respounp Books ‘‘ DONE ON THE DuNN.” 


An outstanding feature of the machine is its great Utility. 
Originally it was introduced to do blind and ink line work only, 
six or more at a time, instead of one. Later it was developed, stage 
by stage, to do work in plain gold lines ; gold lines in ornamenta designs, 
and gold ornamental centre and repeating designs. Eventually, 
after extensive experimental work, involving heavy expenditure, 
it was developed to do full lettering—title, author, class numbering, 
library imprint—as well as decorations in blind or gold, or part 
blind and part gold as desired, in one operation. In addition to 
the lettering and decorative work the machine also lays on gold 
leaf of any desired size and in any position either in advance of 
or in co-operation with the actual decorating. A matter of par- 
ticular importance to Librarians is that the machine letters and 
decorates books rebound with “ Fast” backs with equal facility 
as Open backs, thereby combining strength and durability of work- 
manship with artistic decorative effect. Although of inestimable 
value in effecting a much desired improvement in the appearance 
of library bindings, as can readily be conceived, the scope and use- 
fulness of the machine is in no way limited to this field, but extends 
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to that of commercial bookbinding, and even to the art of “ fine” 
binding. For most forms of gold work the machine is operated by 
hand and is entirely free from fatigue, but for blind line work only, 
especially heavy commercial work, which is more fatiguing, the 
machine is power driven. 

Another important feature of the machine is its A , 
In lettering and ornamenting by free hand it not infrequently 
happened that these were imprinted obliquely, instead of at right 
angles, etc., accurate work depending wholly on the eyesight and 
skill of the workman. This uncertainty and drawback is entirely 
removed by means of this machine, as, with it, even the unskilled 
can letter and decorate books accurately. 

For certain classes of work, such as marking for and nipping 
up “raised” bands, repeat line work in blind, gold, or ink, the 
machine is an invaluable time-saver. For other classes of work, 
such as lettering and decorating in one operation, the value of the 
machine cannot be estimated in terms of pounds, shillings and pence, 
but in terms of infinitely more inviting work at the cost of ordinary 
plain work, and in terms of a thankful and thoroughly satisfied 


clientele. 
DAS WAR IN HEIDELBERG ! 
By E. E. S. 
(Continued from page 270.) 

We took the motor boat up the valley to Neckarsteinach. 
Who will forget the strange old ferryman of Neckarsteinach and his 
wonderful boat ? As we walked up the beautiful approach to the 
ferry we saw at a glance that in every respect it looked like a ferry. 
It could not be mistaken for a cinema or a bank. We found the 
ferryman doing floor-duty. We were glad of this, as in the other 
ferries on the Neckar junior assistants had been in charge and these 
could not tell us much about ferrying practice in Southern Germany. 
In reply to our question the ferryman told us that his popularity 
was largely due to his lifelong devotion to new paint, to the tasteful 
decoration of his oars, and to the fact that he had equipped his boat 
with a rudder. The ferry, he maintained, should be the intellectual 
centre of every village on the Neckar. The ferryman was the 
most important member of society—it was he who brought the 
villagers together at the landing-stage ; it was to him they came 
when they had a river to cross; without his aid the treasures of 
Auchberg would never be theirs. To further the usefulness of his 
boat he got eminent men to lecture to the passengers as they crossed 
the river. Already the story-hour in the bows for the children had 
proved a great success. 600 marks spent annually on flowers he 
considered very good economy. In the presence of beauty children 
always behaved well. In fact, he had been able to abandon the 
practice of throwing defaulting passengers overboard because 
they entered the boat with dirty hands. “ Catch them while they’re 
young,” he whispered. ‘On the spectators of to-day depend the 
passengers of to-morrow.” * 


*This appears to be rather like the lecture of Mr. Berwick Sayers on 
library work for children, etc. 
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An enjoyable afternoon was spent in motoring up the Neckar 
valley to Wimpfen. Wimpfen is a curious place, God wot. Wimpfen 
is full of quaint smells and architecture. We left the children 
scrambling for money, and the homeward, journey was beguiled with 
the students’ songs of two generations. 

Easter week-end was occupied mainly in a long and delightful 
motor ride to Nuremberg ; passing through Heilbronn, Rothenburg, 
and Ausbach on our way thither, and returning to Heildelberg by 
way of Stuttgart. Many pleasant images remain of that memorable 
journey. Across the fields were high-tension wires borne on tall 
standards which resembled giants, with arms akimbo, striding after 
each other across the fields; village churches with spires like 
colossal inverted carpet tacks; old wooden pumps looking for all 
the world like quintains on an English village green. We passed 
through tunnels of pines as we circled the mountains’ sides ; then 
we ran down on to the plain spread like a carpet below. And every 
wood was a pine or fir wood with here and there a Lombardy poplar 
or a silver birch looking like forked lightning against a thunder- 
cloud. Cowherds reclining on the white telegraph poles stopped to 
watch ; woodmen ceased their work for an instant to smile a 
welcome ; the younger boys cheered vociferously ; the older girls 
were too proud, they beamed mightily and preserved their dignity. 

And everywhere such a gamut of half-timber work! Firs, and 

ines, and more firs; some feathery like Christmas trees, some 

ing like Van Gogh’s. White horses with bells and scarlet ear- 

caps jingled by ; buff oxen ploughed in the fields. Then came great 
stretches of moorland with clumps of wood like bear skins fi 
across the hills. Tile spires and the ash-grey boles of pines. An 
there was hilarity in tow there. There was Rothenburg, completely 
mediaeval, as fatal as Venice to the artist, for it is full of ready-made 
pictures. We climbed a watch tower and found a poverty-stricken 
family. And on we went, winding and turning, climbing and 
dipping, until, as the sun was striking level through the pines, 
Nuremberg appeared on the horizon 

The reception of the School in Nuremberg was a wonderful 
sight. The singing crowd, the shouting waiters we shall not soon 
forget ; the wrong hotel, the right hotel, the evening walk along the 
river ; all were part of the day’s pleasure. 

A cock crowing in High German called us forth on the morrow. 
We walked round the city walls and visited the Folterkammer, the 
home of the finest collection of diabolical machinery in the world, 
which left a bitter taste in the mouth that time has not removed. 
We peered into old churches redolent of incense, where priests 
chanted at the sunlit altars, and in whose gloomy corners soul- 
withered religieuses told their beads. We were cheered by the 
brilliant flower market in a beautiful square, by the old galleried 
houses, by sleek policemen, by glorious churches, by ancient bridges, 
by Nuremberg, but the Folterkammer of the twentieth century 
remained. 

We went to Mannheim to see the Pantheon of the modern world. 
We found it on a hillock surrounded by trees in the midst of a park. 


Dazzling sunlight was pouring on the cupola and the columns of 
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the portico were thrown into high relief. It was indeed another 
Pantheon, a Pantheon with one god. We bared our heads and 
entered the inner court. Opposite the vacant pulpit was the god 
itself, erect upon an altar, behind the altar rails. The god was a 
spiritualised dumbbell, a crouching Tarantula, a mechanism 
instinct with intelligence, a metallic brain. The priest entered and 
the mystery proceeded. We peered into a black void, while the 
scientists prayed that the brain of Einstein might one day be received 
into the Eternal Testube. Suddenly the roof was whisked off, and 
we beheld a myriad stars twinkling in a cold night-sky. There was 
Saturn with his rings, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and the rest. There was 
the crescent moon and the milky way. Suddenly the god moved. 
Five full moons occurred in two minutes ; the sun rose in the west ; 
the Great Bear growled and chased the Little Bear; the Water- 
carrier dropped his jar; the Fishes swam into the Scales. . . « 
The god was evidently displeased, and we left. 


The last night came, and at the close of a busy day we set forth. 
“Wenn in eidelberg die Uhrschlagt Mitternacht” for 
Neckargemiind. The night was perfect for walking, being warm 
and still. The heavy scent of flowers in the Blumenthalstrasse was 
richer than ever, and Whistler would have loved the drowsy Neckar 
sleeping under the hill. The valley by veiled moonlight has a 
strange beauty. The hills lose their weight and appear like heaps 
of crumpled velvet ; the river communes with itself, but its waters 
are dry. Ziegelhausen was in a profound slumber, though it smiled 
in its dream. Neckargemiind could not sleep for screaming railway 
engines and harassed shunted trains. We left the valley and plunged 
into the woods. It was now three in the morning. You could almost 
hear the birds turning over in their sleep. At last the miracle took 
place. Pale greens crept into the monochrome world, warm reds 
appeared under the leaves. At five we reached the top of the 
Kénigstuhl. The air was pure and crisp and the view was better 
than ever before, but the sunrise, though bright, was garish and in 
bad taste. It looked like Huhn auf Reis with Tomato Sauce. 


The dance at the Schrieder, the tour of the University Prison, 
and our disappointment at the University Library had all passed. 
We had listened to Beethoven, tackled the Schnitte, and seen the 
Planetarium. We had seen the works of Schropp and Schnabl, 
we had tried hard to get drunk, we had worshipped Worms Cathe- 
dral, we had grieved over Speyer, we had overcome the gift 
problem, we had had a last stirrup-cup at the Bayerischer Hof, and 
we had left Heidelberg. 


Zwei of these and Zwei of those at a cosy Frankfort café con- 
cluded our ramble round the city. It is a city of beautiful colours 
and Gothic houses, but it lacks the enchanting personality of 
Heidelberg. In Southern Germany rows of similar houses are 
never seen—there are mauve houses with emerald shutters, buff 
houses with cobalt shutters, and pearl grey houses with rose shutters. 
The people like to be different. Their houses are different. They 
lack a hatred of beautiful colour. We hate to be different ; our 
houses are all the same. In similar burrows dwell similar rabbits. 
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There were hitches in our programme. We made mistakes. 
We asked for a tree trunk at the booking-office. But we lived and 
learnt. The most trivial transaction became an adventure, and the 
purchase of a cigar became an episode in our tour. 

The beauty of the German countryside is not greater or less 
than the beauty of the English countryside. It isa different beauty— 
it is stern ; all the forests are black forests. The charming disorder 
of our own woods and fields is lacking, and no wanton hedgerows 
coax us into the villages. There is not the profusion or range of 
colours, the meagre branches weave no intricate patterns, but the 
woods, though seldom enchanting to the eye, are not often merely 
pretty. In Germany Nature is too precise in every part. She 
smooths out the tree trunks and sweeps up the leaves, and restrains 
all gadding vines and columbines. There is no prodigality of under- 
growth, and the poignant note is echoed in the high-pitched gables 
of the farms. 

Human nature is a finer thing than natural scenery, but they 
affect each other. The Germans are influenced by their scenery. 
Like the pines they do not easily bend. Mein Herr will not skip 
and wanton, he stands erect; like the pine tree he is thinking. 
Scratch a German and you find a philosopher. He will take half- 
an-hour to see a joke ; but he will laugh over it for half-a-day. They 
are less opalescent than the French, they are less intellectual ; they 
lack the artistic sense of the Italians, they have the moral stamina 
the Italians lack. They are very much the same as we are, only 
they do not laugh at foreigners; they help them. Women rarely 
command respect ; they rarely want to. But some German women 
have a fine nobility which is a rare thing. Their charms do not all 
lie on the surface; their faces are supported by thoughtfulness. 
Stodginess is the greatest German vice—their food is stodgy, their 
architecture is stodgy, and their minds are often stodgy. But their 
good nature and kindness to us, their love of colour and Shakespeare, 
and their unassuming, philosophic outlook make us prefer our 
German cousins to any others. 

We need not linger over our journey home. The sound of 
the train crashing over points and the sound of laughter and slam- 
ming doors will never die away. We hear them now as we heard 
them then. Those who saw it tell us that the spectacle of the 
Staff Endormi excelled that of Baden-Baden in human interest. 
We passed through starlit cities, nascent Pompeian, and roared 
through Belgian villages with their ungallant lanes to heartless 
Ostend. The sea was heaving slightly, and on the boat isolated 
figures were sitting remote in quiet corners lost in philosophic 
speculation ; or, in a secluded nook among the mail bags, austere, 
ascetic men thought of the old, unhappy, far-off things, and lunches 
long ago. We cannot thank individually all those who were res- 
ponsible for the success of the Vacation School, but for much hard 
work and many thoughtful attentions we owe a debt to Mrs. James. 
For ourselves, although we are looking forward to next year, we 
have yet to assimilate the experiences of this. We have shown only 
a few toys from our Noah’s Ark; we have many more. The best 
ones can't be shown to anyone yet, because the varnish isn’t dry. 


“ Heureux qui, comme Ulysse, a fait un beau voyage.” 
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THE LAY OF THE HEIDELBERG PILGRIMS. 


(With profound apologies to Chaucer.) 


Wuan that Aprillé with his snow and ice 

Y driven hath us alle by his device 

To quitten Engléland in deepe despaire 

In hope to feel the blessed sonne elsewhere. 
Then were assembled at Victoria 

Wel nine and sixty folk ; and omnia 

They boren for a trip beyond the see. 

I wil describe them as they seemed to me, 
And what they dide, each one in his degree ; 
And with their leaders wil I fyrst beginne : 


A lerned doctor taughte us al to winne 

Oure wey through many an auctor great and book 
Morweningés ; but after, walks he took ; 

And whan in walkynge he a mountain founde 

He never dide, Jike oother folk go rounde 

But passéd over toppe, and down agen. 

Much more coud he endure than other men ; 
When Schwetizengen he saw, he cried ‘‘ Himmel,” 
Which in the Englishe rymeth wel with bell. 


With hym were often found thre other men 
That wisdom taughte us all at nine and ten : 
The oon ful big he was of braun and bones 

A Pfepfermint he lovéd for the nones ; 

He knew the taverns wel in al the toune 

From Perchio to Maister Crall adoune. 

He coude al soundés make and corkés drawe, 
Withouten eny cork ; and al the lawe 

Of how we speke, and why, and where he knewe : 
Of equals he for learning hadde but fewe. 

And with hym wente his friend and his compere 
For one y-seen, the other was ful nere ; 

A bettre lovéd man was no wher noon 

And yet, in sooth, himself he loved but oon, 
Tho’ kind he was to every manner wight : 

He was a verray parfit gentil knight. 


Now whan thise two had drunken pfepferminte, 
Then wolde they maken cheeré without stinte ; 
And as in Manchester, George calléd ‘‘ Willie,” 
So wolde they talken much of little Billie, 

And walk lyk Charlie Chaplin doun the toune 
As they from Holywood were comen doune, 

Yet in thir haste to geten on thir weye, 

They lost the best turn in the Cabaret. 


The fourthe of thise grete lordes and knightes was he 


That kepté wel the books in his contree. 
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Ful many a dainty shirt in his wallét : 

For travel turneth whitest cuff to jet. 

Ful loude he sang the ditty “ Sweete and lowe,” 
And lookéd lyk Apollo with his bowe. 

Wel coude he judge a draughte of pfepferminte 
And payde for al the oothers without stinte. 


I can but lytel of the reste in trooth ; 

But som of hem were madde and that is sooth ; 
For whan they dide at Nuremberg arrive, 

Ful fast alighten doun som ten and five, 

And ran into an inne, Bamberger named, 

And for their folly al the reste were blamed. 


Now ended is my tale of Germanie, 
And God save al that merry compagnie. C.L.T. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


My Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

After perusing the March Record I felt that I must indite a 

short epistle to you. The L.A. Council Notes have, I am certain, 

iven you much food for thought and cogitation. There appears to 

a most welcome, though somewhat tardy and belated attempt, to 
accomplish those things which ought to be accounted as history 
and not as hopes for the future. For years we have each and every- 
one wandered his own way. We have never learned the fable of 
the sticks. No! each and all preferred his own little road, taking 
no heed of the others who we knew had the same goal in view yet 
traversed a slightly different track. 
UNITED ACTION 
is a blessed phrase ; almost as useful and portentous as Mesopo- 
tamia. Now the Bibliographical, A.S.L.I.B., and A.A.L. are to be 
asked to join with us and wave aloft this banner. At the same time 
it signifies the weakness beneath which handicap we have laboured 
for years. It has always made me chuckle when I read “ Library 
Association of the United Kingdom ”’ because it gives one the impres- 
sion of all-embracing fatherliness when in reality we have neither 
children nor near relation. We have pursued a policy of splendid isola- 
tion. What could have been done with a little tact when A.S.L.L.B. 
was born ? However, very late in the day when our past imbecilities 
have at last penetrated we are going to try to remedy a state of 
affairs which really should never have occurred. A little 
on I notice that there is to be a reduction in the 
SIZE OF THE COUNCIL. 

Nearly every variety of Council suffers from the disability of 
size. Look at the sins committed in the name of Representation. 
That word has been the cause of impeding progress in every walk 
of life. Why is it that we always reward service on a Council by 

motion to a sort of House of Lords? May we not thank our 
ithful servants and let them go? Oh, dear, no! Increase the 
size of the Council by dividing it into elective and non-elective 
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elements. Then with a smirk we create an Executive Committee 
or some such body and confess our large Council to be unwieldy. 
Personally I should prefer a Council consisting of President, Vice- 
President, General Secretary, eight Country and four London 
members. It would be ample. Besides, if we do bring about an 
amalgamation up will go the numbers again via the blessed word 
Representation. 

The idea of central offices is admirable ; all the family under 
one wing is the first real step towards amalgamation of purpose and 
interest and with the idea of a full-time Organising Secretary I am 
in complete agreement. We have depended on the good nature 
of our members far too long and the post has become to be looked 
upon as a part-time affair. It is all wrong; it is a whole-time job 
for a young, energetic man. And the recommendations under the 


heading 

INCREASING MEMBERSHIP 
are the finest set of arguments one could wish for to back up the 
proposal of a full-time organising secretary. 

Our attitude of placing a fence round ourselves and posing as 
ean ee of a mystic art has undoubtedly been one of the reasons 
our still being in the position of wandering in the wilderness. 

Everyone who displays the least interest should be roped into 
the movement. Registration need not be affected in the least 
degree. I would like to see all the men who have the ear of the 
Public in the educational, literary and similar worlds brought in. 
We should not lose if they were made honorary members ; there’s 
nothing to prevent them helping the cause also by ways other than 
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speech and pen, And I would like to see these same men invited 
to address the Association at frequent intervals; the Press would 
always come along then—they don’t now—except for the Presi- 
dential Address. 
Well, Eratosthenes, good luck to the proposals. We are 
beginning to learn the way to make ourselves heard. 
Yours as always, 
DIOGENES. 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers 
of “ LetTERS ON Our Arrairs.”—Editor, THE L1BRARY WORLD.) 


LIBRARY NEWS 
Tue Birmingham City Council has approved the erection of a new 
branch Public Library at Ward End. 
A “ Photostat”” has been installed at the Birmingham Ref- 
erence Library. This machine is in use in most of the large libraries 
in America and very considerable work is done. 


LIBRARY TOPICS. 
Tue Libraries at University College rank in point of size third among 
the libraries of London and fifth among the University Libraries 
of the Empire. We regret to learn, however, that the magnificent 
work of the College Libraries is seriously hampered by lack of 
funds, and they are in urgent need of assistance. 

Those who are interested in books and learned periodicals and 
their adequate use for the purposes of University education in 
London are invited to co-operate in providing the sum of £24,000 
for the maintenance and development of these Libraries, which have 
been arranged in order to give the fullest opportunities for study 
and research. 

The London and Home Counties Branch of the Library 
Association held its Annual Meeting at Croydon on Wednesday, 
May 25th. 

The Annual Meeting of the Scottish Library Association was 
held at Kilmarnock on Wednesday, May 25th, when Mr. S. A. 
Pitt, City Librarian, Glasgow, was made the new President of the 
Association. 

As a result of the census of children’s reading taken last 
October, Bethnal Green Public Library has made an excellent 
attempt to encourage the reading of a better type of book by the 
children of the Borough. 

There has been formed a splendid collection of standard books ; 
a sufficient number of copies of each having been purchased to 
cope with any likely demand. These books are strongly and attrac- 
tively bound, and a special bookcase has been provided for their 
display. In order that these books may become known to the 
children, special lists have been printed in the form of a bookmarker. 

It was recently reported to Kent Education Committee that 
the County Library scheme had been a great success, the number 
of library centres increasing in four years from 145 to 325. 

Over £924 was taken in fines at Hackney Public Libraries 
during the year ended March 3lst, 1927. 
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An interesting departure in library decoration has been com- 
ted in the Junior Department of the North Camberwell Library. 

t consists of a frieze running round the room, in which local topo- 
phical illustrations are cleverly worked in with drawings from 


iry classics. 
OBITUARY. 

F. W. T. LANGE. 
WE regret to record the death of Mr. F. W. T. Lange, Librarian of 
St. Bride General Libraries from their foundation in 1895 until 
1921. Mr. Lange was a well-known figure in Fleet Street during 
this twenty-six years and many journalists and others who used 
the St. Bride Libraries will remember his ability as a linguistic 
scholar, and the able assistance he was always ready to give in 
research work of any kind. 

Mr. Lange was born in Hackney Parish in 1865. He spent 
most of his younger days in the North of England, where his father 
was in business. He was educated in various schools in Belgium 
and France, and at the University of Leipzig, and at the age of 
seventeen went to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he studied 
philology with special reference to French and the Romance lan- 
guages. Later he entered his father’s business at Newcastle, which, 
however, he soon tired of, and in 1891 returned to his native place 
and joined the Guildhall library staff under Charles Welch. From 
1893-1895 he was librarian at Gravesend and had the entire work 
of organising and managing the new Library. He resigned this 

ition on his appointment at St. Bride. After retiring from St. 
ride in 1921 he took up an honorary post as librarian of the new 
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Dickens Library in Doughty Street, which work, owing to ill-health, 
he was forced to give up last year. 

Mr. Lange was unmarried and resided in Belvedere Road, 
Upper Norwood, for many years; soon after the war, however, 
for his health’s sake, he moved to Southend-on-Sea. 

He was for many years a member of the Library Association, 
the Association of Assistant Librarians, and the Press Club. 

The interment took place on Saturday, May 14th, at Sutton 


Road Cemetery. 

PUBLICITY NOTES 
Tue Hon. Secretary of the Library Association Publicity Committee 
(Mr. W. A. Briscoe) writes to say :— 

The Publicity Committee has in hand the American library 
exhibit for the Annual Conference in Edinburgh, and Messrs. G. A. 
Stephen (Chairman) and L. McColvin have been deputed to make all 
the arrangements for the display. The Exhibition should be a 
most interesting one, and be of service to alJ librarians in the country. 

It is proposed to display a number of British library posters, 
and librarians are invited to send specimens of recent posters for 
exhibition. These may be sent direct to Mr. Savage, Public Library, 
Edinburgh (marked “ Publicity Exhibition ”), or toMr.W. A. Briscoe, 
Public Library, Nottingham. 


EDINBURGH CONFERENCE : 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Amonc the visitors to the Conference are Dr. Z. V. Tobolka, Prague ; 
Mr. A. Drachmann, Denmark; M. Henri Lemaitre, Paris; Dr. 
Gottlieb Fritz, Berlin; Miss E. de Clercq, Utrecht ; Miss Snouck 
Hurgronje, Dordrecht ; Dr. Vincenzo Fago, Rome ; Dr. W. Munthe, 
Oslo; Dr. Bostwick, St. Louis; Miss L. Eastman, Cleveland; 
Prof. Andrew Keogh, Yale; Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, Washington ; 
Miss Anne Carroll Moore, New York; and Dr. E. C. Richardson 
and Mrs. Richardson, Washington. The list of visitors now includes 
the President and eight ex-Presidents of the A.L.A. 

Dr. Zdenek Vaclav Tobolka is the director of the Library of the 
Czecho Slovak Parliament, President of the Commission for the 
description of Czech books before 1800, and editor of the first volume, 
director of the State Library School, author of “‘Attempt at a Biblio- 
graphy of Early Bohemian Printed Books,” editor of the periodical 
“ Czech Librarianship,” and an active member of the Kénigliche 
Boéhmische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

Mr. A. G. Drachmann will represent the University Library, 
Copenhagen. 

M. Henri Lemaitre is honorary librarian of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, and editor of the “‘ Revue des Bibliothéques.” 

Prof. Dr. Gottlieb Fritz is the president of the Association of 
German Librarians, and director of the State Library, Berlin. He 
helped to found the Charlottenburg Municipal Library, and became 
its librarian in 1900. He has written much on library subjects. 

Miss E. de Clercq is the chief librarian, Openbare Leeszaal, 
Utrecht, and is designated as the representative of the Centrale 
Vereeniging voor Openbare Leeszalen en Bibliotheken. 
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Another representative is expected from the Dutch Librarians’ 
Association (Nederlandsche Vereeniging van Bibliothecarissen en 
Bibliotheekambtenaren). 

Miss N. Snouck Hurgronje, of Dordrecht, is well-known to 
British librarians, and lectured at the Bournemouth Conference. 

Dr. Vincenzo Fago has been delegated by the Ministry of 
Instruction of Italy to attend the Edinburgh Conference. Dr. Fago 
is the Librarian of the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Vittorio 
Emmanuele, Rome. Like Dr. Richardson, he is greatly interested 
in international co-operation, and is a member of the committee 
which has been appointed to consider that subject. 

Dr. W. Munthe is the chief of the State Library of Norway, 
which is also the University Library of Oslo. He is a member of 
the Norwegian Commission for Intellectual Co-operation, under the 
Nobel Foundation. 

Dr. Bostwick, after an early career as teacher and editor, 
became librarian of the New York Free Circulating Library, then 
librarian at Brooklyn, afterwards chief of the Circulation Depart- 
ment, New York Public Library, and in 1909 head of the great 
St. Louis Public Library. He is also Director of the St. Louis 
Library School. In 1925 he visited China, by invitation of the 
Chinese Association for the Advancement of Education, to inspect 
Chinese libraries. He is the author of a long list of books and 
articles on librarianship, literature and science. 

Miss Eastman is the librarian of the Public Library of 
Cleveland, Ohio. By general consent of all American Librarians, 
her library is one of the greatest and most efficient libraries in the 
United States. The Cleveland Library made an excellent exhibit 
as a part of the American Library Association exhibit at the Sesqui- 
centennial International Exhibition at Philadelphia. Miss East- 
man’s friends on this side will be delighted to hear that the exhibit 
of her library has been awarded a gold medal. Unfortunately, the 
illuminated exhibition which formed so striking a part of Cleveland’s 
show at Philadelphia is not coming to this country ; but the remain- 
der is being sent over, and will be exhibited at Edinburgh. 

Professor Andrew Keogh will be returning to his native land 
when he visits the Edinburgh Conference. He was born in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. He left the Newcastle Public Libraries, where he was 
Reference Librarian, to go to America in 1898. He became Librarian 
of the Linonian and Brothers Library at Yale, Reference Librarian 
at Yale, and after 1916 University Librarian. For nearly 20 years 
he has been a lecturer of Bibliography at Yale, and in 1924 he 
became Sterling Professor of Bibliography. Professor Keogh will 
contribute a paper on “ The Planning of a Great Library” to the 
Edinburgh Conference. 

Dr. H. H. B. Meyer is the Director of the Legislative Reference 
Service at the Library of Congress. He entered the service of the 
Library in 1905, after an early career as an engineer. He was 
President of the A.L.A. at the Seattle Conference, 1925. He is 
known to practical bibliographers on this side for his valuable 
bibliographies on social and political questions. He possesses a 
private library of over 10,000 volumes on fine printing in America, 
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and his collection includes many first editions of English and 
American writers. 

Miss Moore is the Supervisor of work with children for the 
great New York Public Library, and is well known as a lecturer 
on children’s books and on library work with children. She is the 
author of several well-known books for children and about children ; 
and a critic of children’s books for the American Bookman; while 
she conducts the children’s page of the Books Supplement of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

She is one of the many highly-trained librarians who have come 
from the famous Pratt Institute School of Library Science at 
Brooklyn. 

Miss Moore is President of the New York Library Club, and 
took the chair at the banquet offered to overseas delegates at the 
Plaza Hotel, New York, last autumn. 

Dr. Ernest C. Richardson is Emeritus Professor and Hon. 
Director of the University, Princeton, N.J., where he was at one 
time University Librarian. He is now Consultant in bibliography 
and research at the Library of Congress, which library he will 
represent at the Edinburgh Conference. It would take up a con- 
siderable amount of space to give here a list of Dr. Richardson’s 
writings on bibliography, book classification, literary history and 
other subjects. He is well known on this side and is honoured, 
not only for his work in librarianship, but for the efforts he has 
made to organise international co-operation in library work. He 
was President of the American Library Association in 1904-5. 

Mr. Falconer Madan, who was present at the first annual 
meeting of our Association, hopes to be at Edinburgh. 


REPORTS. 


BARKING Public Library—38th Annual Report. April, 1926— 
March, 1927. Librarian, F. W. McLaren, F.L.A. Population, 
39,500. Stock: Lending, 15,736; Juvenile, 4,518; Reference, 
2,670; Teachers’ Library, 2,291. Additions, including the 
Teachers’ Library, 5,200. Withdrawals, 465. Issues: Lending, 
165,508; Juvenile, 82,128; At Schools, 10,400; Reference, 
3,227; Teachers’ Library, 386; Blind Readers, 114. Borrowers, 
8,230. 

Improved facilities are responsible for the large increase in the issues in 
all departments. The work of the Library has grown to such an extent that 
the question of establishing one or more branch libraries will soon have to be 
considered. The Teachers’ Library was formed by the transferring of a large 
number of specimen text-books from the Education Office to the Library, 
and by donations received from various publishers who were interested in the 
scheme. 


CENTRAL Library for Students.—11th Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, 1926-7. Librarian, Luxmoore Newcombe. 

The total ordinary income for last year was £5,571, towards which the 
following contributed: Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, £3,000; 205 Muni- 
cipal Libraries, £457 ; 38 County Libraries, £357. The stock of ‘the Library 
was increased by 2, 500 vols. and now stands at 33,324. The number of vols. 
issued amounted to 45,004 as compared with 44,196 last year. Of the total 
issues, 28,309 vols. were borrowed through the Municipaland County Libraries. 
The value of the Outlier Library scheme, both as a relief to the funds of the 
Central Library and as a means for obtaining books which could not other- 
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wise be supplied, cannot be over-estimated. There are now 23 Outlier Libraries 

and they supplied 719 vols. during the year. The Scottish Central Library 

issued 9,969 vols. and the Irish 4,073. The most notable event of the year 

was the abolition of the office of Honorary Librarian and the appointment of a 

Principal Executive Officer and Librarian. A small start has been made in 

the collection of material to form the nucleus of a Union Catalogue. 

GATESHEAD Public Librarian—4lst Annual Report, 1926-7. 
Borough Librarian, R. Lillie, F.L.A. Population, 125,142. 
Stock :: Lending, 31,455; Juvenile, 4,072; Reference, 5,185 ; 
School Libraries, 12,231. Additions, 7,831. Withdrawals, 837. 
Issues : Lending, 354,174 ; Juvenile, 76,722; Reference, 21,884 ; 
School Libraries, 213,783; Blind Readers, 245. Borrowers, 
17,538. 

The public have quickly shown their appreciation of the new ern! 
which was opened at the beginning of the year under review. Over 12, 
new borrowers have been enrolled and the issues show the enormous increase 
of 267,138 over the previous year. The total issues recorded reached 666,563, 
which is claimed to be a record for any single library in the country. Although 
the new library was planned liberally to meet a huge increase in the service, 
yet there are times when the building is painfully overcrowded and long 
queues are formed at the entrance wickets. The only solution to this problem 
will be found in the establishment of branch libraries. 

Hove Public Library and Museum.—34th Annual Report for the 
year ending December 3lst, 1926. Librarian and Curator, 
John W. Lister. Population, 45,000. Stock: Lending, 26,332 ; 
Reference, 13,782. Additions, 2,368. Withdrawals, 808. Issues: 
Lending, 156,127; Reference, 15,674; Reference, open shelves, 
28,363; Children’s Lending, 30,625; Children’s Reference, 
8,589. Borrowers: Adult, 6,039; Children, 1952. 

The new premises embodying the Museum and Art Gallery have been 
opened and proved a gratifying success. Good progress and efficient service 
is reported from all departments. Many highly interesting and valuable gifts 
to the Library and the Museum were received during the year. The 7th 
annual exhibition of wild flowers was held during the summer and attracted 


much attention. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CAMBRIDGE University Library.—Rules for the Catalogues of 
Printed Books, Maps and Music. 8vo, ff. 78. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1927. 5s. net. 

To the cataloguing expert the publication of the code of a great library 
is an event. Although the Cambridge Code was printed in 1878 it has dropped 
out of memory and the British Museum and Bodleian Codes have held the 
field. The new edition is printed on one side of the paper only and will be 
very useful to students. 

Croypon Public Libraries—Reader’s Index. May—June, 1927. 

With this number the “ Index " has been increased to 40 pages, and will 
hereafter represent more adequately the work of the Libraries. Mr. C. G. 
Paget tells of “‘A Cardinal’s intervention ”’ in his third article on “‘ Some By- 
ways in the History of Croydon.” A representative list of additions, a short 
biographical note and bibliography on William Blake, and a lecture calendar 
are published herein. 

Public Libraries. Readers’ Guide. Agel 1927. 

A new and interesting feature of this issue is the Literary Calendar for 


May. The birthdays or date of death of prominent personages in the literary 

world are noted, and a quotation from each appended. It is hoped by this 

Calendar to suggest to readers the possibility of making acquaintance with 

the masterpieces of literature. 

Kinc’s Lynn Public Li .—Readers’ Quarterly. May, 1927. 
An article of local historical interest is followed by a short reading list. 

A select list of books illustrating the history, romance and mystery of the 
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sea is also given. Attention is called to the Annual Report recently published, 
which shows that the year just closed witnessed a growth in the activities of 
the Library which is without precedent in the history of the institution. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 
FouRTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Branch was held at Croydon on 
Wednesday, May 25th, when a very large number of members and 
friends availed themselves of the excellent arrangements. The main 
party assembled at the Town Hall just after three and took tram 
for the Croydon Aerodrome, where, by courtesy of the Imperial 
Airways, Ltd., a most enjoyable and interesting afternoon was 
= in inspecting various air liners and the arrangements for 

ealing with the conveyance of passengers to and from the Con- 
tinent. In the course of the afternoon the visitors witnessed the 
— of aeroplanes to Paris and arrival from Holland, and 
before leaving the grounds tea was taken at the Aerodrome Hotel. 

As an alternative to the aerodrome a few of the members 
hy = the Whitgift Hospital under the leadership of Mr. Clarence 

et. 

The party returned to the Town Hall in the evening for the 
Annual Business Meeting. The chair was taken at first by His 
Worshipful the Mayor of Croydon (Councillor A. J. Camden Field, 
J.P.), who welcomed the Association on behalf of the Corporation. 
Subsequently Colonel Luxmoore Newcombe presided and the usual 
business was proceeded with, including the reception of the Annual 
Report and the announcement of Election of Council and Officers. 
The Chairman. then gave a short but interesting address on the 
Central Library for Students. 

The customary votes of thanks concluded a most enjoyable 
and interesting annual meeting. 


A.S.L.1.B. 

Tue Fourth Conference of the Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux will be held at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
during the week-end September 23rd—26th, 1927. The Conference 
will open with a reception in the Fellows’ Garden by Sir J. J. 
Thomson, Master of Trinity. Sir Geoffrey Butler, K.B.E., M.P., 
will preside. 

apers will be given dealing with some of the many problems 
that arise in connection with the handling of information of a 
specialised character. Sir Richard Gregory, the Editor of Nature, 
is speaking on “Standards of Book Selection in Science and 
Technology.” 

Application for the detailed programme should be made to 
the Secretary of the Association, 38, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Those desirous of attending the Jubilee Conference of the 
Library Association will travel on the 9.3 a.m. express from Cam- 
bridge on the Monday morning; this connects with the Flying 
Scotsman which reaches Edinburgh conveniently at 6.15 p.m., in 
time for the opening of the Conference. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL JOINT CONFERENCE OF 
BRANCH & DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Tus Conference was held at the Royal Hotel, Matlock Bath, on 
May 14th to 16th, 1927. The constituent Associations are the 
North Western Branch, the North Central Branch, the North 
Midland Library Association, and, for the first time, the Birmingham 
and District Library Association. 

There were over sixty delegates present who represented the 
following places, as recorded in the register of attendance :— 
Accrington, Bebington, Birmingham, Blackburn, Bolton, Cambridge, 
Darwen, Derby, Dudley, Eccles, Halifax, Huddersfield, Kettering, 
Leeds, Manchester, Mansfield, Newark, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Notting- 
ham, Smethwick, Stockport, Swadlincote, Wallasey, West Brom- 
wich, Wigan, Workington, Worksop, the county libraries of Cheshire, 
Derby, Lancaster, Northampton, Warwick, Worcester, and 
N.A.L.G.O. House. 

The first session was presided over by Mr. Councillor F. J. 
Snell, Chairman of the Accrington Public Libraries Committee 
and President of the North Western Branch. 

The President of the Library Association (Dr. H. Guppy, 
Librarian of the John Rylands Library, Manchester) read a paper 
on “ The Power of Personality.” Dr. Guppy said that a man’s 
work is more or less an expression of self and that he believed in 
having ideals in every branch of work. An undeveloped or hidden 
personality, he described as a condition of mental laziness. No 
normal person existed who could not develop a personality. Many 
failed to get the best out of life because they gave so little thought 
to what they really needed to keep their personality alive. 

This was followed by a paper by Mr. Walter A. Briscoe, Chief 
Librarian, Nottingham Public Libraries, and chairman of the 
Nottingham Playgoers’ Club, on “ The Library and the Stage.” 
Mr. Briscoe said that there was an increasing demand in libraries 
for plays in book form and that it was important that the public 
should have an opportunity of becoming familiar with the works 
of Barrie, Pinero, Shaw and others. He had elicited from Sir James 
Barrie the information that it is not proposed to publish “ Peter 
Pan ” in book form. 

The second session was devoted to papers on Public Libraries 
in relation to the Universities. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Councillor F. Jackson, J.P., President of the North Midland Library 
Association. 

The first paper was read by Mr. E. H. F. Mills, M.A., Librarian, 
Birmingham University, on “The University Library and the 
Municipal Reference Library.’’ Mr. Mills stated that it would be 
unfortunate in theory and in practice unsatisfactory if the respec- 
tive libraries of the ‘University and the Municipality were carried 
on entirely as separate organizations. He not merely pleaded 
for co-operation in lending books but urged the avoidance of 
unnecessary overlapping and the supplying of deficiencies by 
agreement. 

Mr. W. A. Fenton, M.A., Chief Librarian, Cambridge Public 
Libraries, read a paper on “ Public Library Ascendancy in the Cause 
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of Education, with Special Reference to University and 
Post-graduate Study.” The speaker said that until it is universally 
recognised that the Public Library is the partner of the School and 
the University in the business of general education libraries will not 
hold the position in the life of the community to which they are 
entitled. The foremost essential to progress is books, and more 
books. Cambridge and Oxford function particularly in education 
matters in a very wide and liberal sense. This throws a great res- 
ponsibility on Public Library Authorities. 


The third session was presided over by Mr. Walter Powell, 
Chief Librarian, Birmingham Public Libraries, in the absence, 
through illness, of Mr. W. T. Beeston, President of the Birmingham 
and District Library Association. 

The subject of the paper was County Libraries. The first paper 
was read by Mr. A. W. Gillgrass, Librarian, County Rural Libraries, 
Cheshire, on ‘‘ Co-operation between County and Borough Library 
Systems.”” He pleaded for a considerable development of the 
schemes of co-operation already in existence in various parts of the 
country, in other areas. 

Miss Minna Browning, County Librarian for Warwickshire, 
read an idealistic paper on “ The County Library and the Village of 
the Future,” and expressed her belief that the village will not decay, 
but give place to two new types. The first, thriving, happy agricul- 
tural villages where farming will be as scientific as it is in Denmark 
to-day ; the second, villages which are frankly dormitories for the 
big cities, but with a character and beauty of their own. If these 
things come to pass the County Libraries can and will play a great 
part in helping to bring them about. 


The fourth and final session was presided over by Mr. T. W. 
Hand, President of the North Central Branch. 

Mr. Horace Goulden, Librarian and Curator, Public Library 
and Art Gallery, Huddersfield, read a paper on “‘ The Music Lover 
and the Public Library,” in which he stated that musical apprecia- 
tion had advanced very far, and advocated placing the library into 
contact with the musical life of the town. He suggested the appoint- 
ment of Musical Library Advisory Committees. 

Interest in the papers and discussions was well maintained, 
and the final paper was of exceptional interest and resulted in the 

ing of an important resolution. The subject was “ Professional 

ducation in the North,” and the reader was Mr. Arthur J. Hawkes, 
Borough Librarian, Wigan. Mr. Hawkes advocated the establish- 
ment of a School of Librarianship at Manchester. The following 
is the resolution passed: “ That this Conference approves the 
suggestions made in Mr. Hawkes’ paper and asks the secretaries 
representing the North Western area, together with Mr. Hawkes 
and Mr. Jast, to take action on the lines indicated.” 


On Saturday afternoon, May 15th, the delegates made an 
excursion to Dovedale, and after tea returned to Matlock Bath. 

The Organising Secretaries have agreed to recommend to the 
Councils of their respective Associations that the Conference in 1928 
shall be held in Leamington Spa. FRANCIS J. THACKER. 
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The Editor, 
THE Liprary WORLD. June 3rd, 1927. 


Sir, 
STUDENTS ON CENSORSHIP. 


Probably the most charitable explanation of your corre- 
spondent’s report under the above heading in your May issue is 
that he has entirely failed to appreciate the real character of a 
debate which belongs to the species known as Union Debates. 
His patronising of “‘ our youngsters ” is therefore rather humorous. 
These “‘ would-be librarians’’ are not such trifling and foolish 
people as he would have your readers believe, otherwise they would 
not bring their wits into the arena of such a debate, where the aim 
(whether successful or not) is to make the affair a kind of intellectual 
“ night out.” 

A somewhat similar retort is merited by his report of my own 
contribution to the debate. On such occasions one of the tasks of 
any speaker is to avoid giving openings which would make vulnerable 
points for counter-attack. When therefore he says that I was 
“ indeed, contending generally for the expenditure of public funds 
on any novel whatever, so long as there was a demand for it,” he 
might appear to be saddling me with an argument used in a debate 
where the leaders are, by custom, freed from the rigid restriction of 
presenting only their own convictions. But for anyone actually 
to have used such an argument would have been presenting the 
opposition with “an easy one.” I had deliberately avoided this 
elementary pitfall, and I must therefore decline the faux pas of 
which I was not guilty. Moreover, it would have been confusing 
book-selection and book-censorship; the latter, which was the 
topic, involves an ethical or moral judgment, an issuing of an 
opinion that a particular book is “ improper.” 

Yours faithfully, 
National Liberal Club Library, C. R. SANDERSON, 

Whitehall Place, Librarian. 
London, S.W.1. 


To the Editor, 
Tue LipraRy WoRLD. May 31st, 1927. 


DEAR SIR, 
PHOTOSTAT. 

Librarians and others may be interested to know that a 
Photostat has been installed in the Birmingham Reference Library 
for the rapid production of facsimiles of documents, prints, maps, 
drawings, tables, printed matter, etc., in the Library. 

I hope that Librarians will bear this in mind and that the 
apparatus will be of service in providing them with copies of docu- 
ments, leaves of rare books, etc., that they may require from time 


to time. Yours faithfully, 
WALTER PowELL, 
Birmingham Public Libraries, Chief Librarian. 


Ratcliff Place. 
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‘RILEY'S LIBRARY. BOOKS 
AND BINDINGS 
FOR PUBLIC. LIBRARIES.” 


Library has Now. 
“= becomit-a Standard Binding. 


OUR METHODS 


Books pri ted on poor and spongy Papers ste guarded down the middle ashe 


_- “eversewn by specially and patented machines whith. give the 
durable bintling bogks so far achieved. Each section 

is scored near the f of the beck, thet Books with sti Paper open 


Oy et one protess and experience, we are able to guarantee that books 
OY us will lest ab will be Any book 
which should prove defective.in the sourse of use, we undertake tote 
bind or replace free of cost. 


Packing cases su 


‘SPECIAL _ LINE 


Béoks supplied RESEWN_ and REINFORCED. 
in- Publishers Covers, 


volume and prides for this per 


(Ficrion. 


From 9d. Is. - volume-st ved by ordering from ont 


Catalague. All books are Morocoo (gaar- 
anteed free from acid), or ia Beodices 


RILEY co. LTD, 


LYBRARY BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELEERS 


Fox St., Huddersfield, England - 1 
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THE COST OF YOUR BOOKS BY ENABLING 
ONE BOOK TO GIVE THE SERVICE OF TWO 


2,000 Public Libraries in Great Britain, the Colonies 
and America use Chivers methods of binding their 
books, because the traditional methods of binding were 
ineffective and harmful with modern weak, spongy 


paper. 


The Traditional methods of bookbinding were adapted 
to the very good papers in use until 50 years ago. 
Applied to modern books they wreck them. 


Four kinds of binding are necessary for Lendi 
Library Books, because of the varying qualities a 
thickness of their paper and sections. 


We re-line the joint of each leaf, or we guard with a 
double joint the leaves of all books which require such 
treatment AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


We only oversew where it will allow the book to open 
freely and give better service so treated. 


We supply New Books so strongly bound in our 
leather back bindings that they will outlast two and 
somtimes three copies purchased and used in the 
ordinary publishers’ binding. 

Partly-worn books we rebind so well and strongly 
that they will withstand all the use their paper allows. 


Prices and iculars of these bindings will be sent 
by return of post. A Catalogue of 7,000 Fiction and 
Juvenile books, so bound, sent free on application. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, LTD. 
Bookbinders & Booksellers 


Printed by FRANK JUCKES, LTD., 30-31 Moland Street, 


Birmingham ; 
and Published for the Proprietors by GRAFTON & CO., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.. 7 
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